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EFFECTS  OF  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 


COMBUSTION  OP  DRUNKARDS. 

The  bodies  of  some  drunkards  have  been  so  thoroughly 
steeped  in  spirit  as  literally  to  take  fire  and  consume  to 
ashes.  It  is  said  that  no  case  of  this  combustion  has  ever 
occurred  except  among  hard  drinkers,  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that,  in  every  such  case,  an  inflammable  air  has 
exhaled  from  the  lungs  or  skin,  and  has  been  kindled  by 
the  too  near  approach  of  a  lighted  taper,  or  some  ignited 
substance.  There  is  doubtless  more  danger  than  has  been 
imagined,  in  a  deep  drinker’s  bringing  his  mouth  or  nose 
close  to  a  lighted  taper  at  evening.  The  wonder  is,  that 
instances  of  the  combustion  of  drunkards  should  so  rarely 
have  occurred.  Plouquet  mentions  twenty-eight  cases. 

Address  of  Professor  R.  D.  Mussey,  M.  D. 


Dr.  Good,  in  his  “  Study  of  Medicine,”  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  on  the  combustion  of  the  human  body,  which 
occasionally  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  intemperate 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  which  he  distinguishes  by  the 
name  of  “  Catacausis  Ebriosa .”  “  There  may  be  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  giving  credit  to  so  marvellous  a  diathesis ;  yet  ex¬ 
amples  of  its  existence,  and  of  its  leading  to  a  migratory 
and  fatal  combustion,  are  so  numerous,  and  so  well  authen¬ 
ticated,  and  press  upon  us  from  so  many  different  countries 
and  eras,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  withhold  our  assent. 
In  almost  every  instance  the  combustion  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  females  advanced  in  life,  and  immoderately  addicted 
to  spirituous  liquors.”  He  refers,  for  examples,  to  Bartho¬ 
lin,  Act.  Hafer.  1,  Obs.  118  ;  Fougret,  Jour,  de  Med.,  Tom. 
68  :  Philosophical  Transactions,  vols.  43,  44 ;  Plouquet,  Li¬ 
terature  Medica  Digesta;  Dupont,  De  Corporis  Hum.  In- 
cendiis  Spontaneis. 

THE  CRUEL  PHYSICIAN. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the 
habit  of  intemperate  drinking,  and  who  had,  at  times,  strong 
remonstrances  of  conscience.  These  admonitions,  together 
No.  221.  [See  P3^6  3  of  cover. 
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Fellow-citizens — That  intemperance,  in  our  country,  is 
a  great  and  growing  evil,  all  are  ready  to  admit.  When  we 
look  abroad,  and  examine  into  the  state  of  society,  we  find  the 
|  number  of  those  who  are  in  the  constant  and  habitual  prac¬ 
tice  of  an  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits  to  be  alarming.  We 
see  the  effects  that  they  produce  among  our  friends  and  our 
neighbors,  but  the  evil  is  so  common,  and  it  is  so  fashionable 
to  drink,  and  I  had  almost  said,  to  drink  to  excess,  that  the 
sight  of  it  has  lost  half  its  terror,  and  we  look  upon  an  intem¬ 
perate  man  without  those  feelings  of  disgust  and  abhorrence 
I  which  his  real  situation  and  character  are  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  tilings.  The  mind  be¬ 
comes  familiar  with  the  contemplation,  the  eye  accustomed 
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to  the  sight ;  we  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  object — he 
passes  on — we  laugh  at  the  exhibition,  and  grow  callous 
and  indifferent  to  the  guilt.  Our  pity  is  not  excited,  our 
hearts  do  not  ache  at  the  scenes  of  intoxication  that  are 
almost  daily  exhibited  around  us.  But  if  for  a  moment  we 
seriously  reflect  upon  the  real  situation  of  the  habitually 
intemperate ;  if  we  call  to  mind  what  they  have  been — 
what  they  now  are  ;  if  we  cast  our  eye  to  the  future,  and 
realize  what,  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be  ;  if  we  go  further, 
and  examine  into  the  state  of  their  families,  of  their  wives 
and  their  children,  we  shall  discover  a  scene  of  misery  and 
wretchedness  that  will  not  long  suffer  us  to  remain  cold, 
and  indifferent,  and  unfeeling. 

This  examination  we  can  all  make  for  ourselves.  We 
can  all  call  to  mind  the  case  of  some  individual,  whom  we 
have  known  for  years,  perhaps  from  his  infancy,  who  is  now 
a  poor,  miserable  drunkard.  In  early  life  his  hopes  and 
prospects  were  as  fair  as  ours.  His  family  was  respectable, 
and  he  received  all  those  advantages  which  are  necessary, 
and  which  were  calculated  to  make  him  a  useful  and  res¬ 
pectable  member  of  society.  Perhaps  he  was  our  school¬ 
fellow,  and  our  boyhood  may  have  been  passed  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  We  witnessed  the  first  buddings  of  his  mental  powers, 
and  know  that  he  possessed  an  active,  enterprising  mind. 
He  grew  up  into  life  with  every  prospect  of  usefulness. 
He  entered  into  business,  and,  for  a  while,  did  well.  His 
parents  looked  to  him  for  support  in  old  age,  and  he  was 
capable  of  affording  it.  He  accumulated  property,  and,  in 
a  few  years,  with  ordinary  prudence  and  industry,  would 
have  been  independent.  He  married,  and  became  the  head 
of  a  family,  and  the  father  of  children,  and  all  was  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy  around  him.  Had  he  continued  as  he 
began,  he  would  now  have  been  a  comfort  to  his  friends,  and 
an  honor  to  the  community.  But  the  scene  quickly  changed. 
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He  grew  fond  of  ardent  spirits.  He  was  seen  at  the  store 
and  the  tavern.  By  degrees  he  became  intemperate.  He 
neglected  his  business,  and  his  affairs  went  to  gradual  decay. 
He  is  now  a  drunkard,  his  property  is  wasted,  his  parents 
have  died  of  broken  hearts,  his  wife  is  pale  and  emaciated, 
his  children  ragged,  and  squalid,  and  ignorant.  He  is  the 
tenant  of  some  little  cabin  that  poverty  has  erected  to  house 
him  from  the  storm  and  the  tempest.  He  is  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless :  he  is  a  pest  to  all  around  him.  All  the 
feelings  of  his  nature  are  blunted ;  he  has  lost  all  shame ; 
he  procures  his  accustomed  supply  of  the  poison  that  con¬ 
sumes  him ;  he  staggers  through  mud  and  through  filth  to 
his  hut ;  he  meets  a  weeping  wife  and  starving  children ; 
he  abuses  them,  he  tumbles  into  his  straw,  and  he  rolls  and 
foams  like  a  mad  brute,  till  he  is  able  to  go  again.  He  calls 
for  more  rum— he  repeats  the  scene  from  time  to  time,  and 
from  day  to  day,  till  soon  his  nature  faints,  and  he  becomes 
sober  in  death. 

Let  us  reflect,  that  this  guilty,  wretched  creature  had 
an  immortal  mind — he  was  like  us,  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood — he  was  our  brother,  destined  to  the  same  eternity, 
created  by,  and  accountable  to,  the  same  God ;  and  will,  at 
last,  stand  at  the  same  judgment-bar ;  and  who,  amid  such 
reflections,  will  not  weep  at  his  fate — whose  eye  can  remain 
dry,  and  whose  heart  unmoved  ? 

This  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination.  It  is  a  common 
and  sober  reality.  It  is  what  we  see  almost  every  day  of 
our  lives ;  and  we  live  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  and  such 
events.  With  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  few  circum- 
i  stances,  it  is  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  common  drunkards 
■  around  us.  They  have  not  completed  the  drama — they  are 
>  alive — but  they  are  going  to  death  with  rapid  strides,  as 
1  i  their  predecessors  have  already  gone.  Another  company 
!,  of  immortal  minds  are  coming  on  to  fill  their  places,  as  they 
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have  filled  others.  The  number  is  kept  good,  and  increas¬ 
ing.  Shops,  as  nurseries,  are  established  in  every  town  and 
neighborhood,  and  drunkards  are  raised  up  by  the  score. 
They  are  made — they  are  formed — for  no  man  was  ever 
born  a  drunkard — and,  I  may  say,  no  man  was  ever  born 
with  a  taste  for  ardent  spirits.  They  are  not  the  food  which 
nature  has  provided.  The  infant  may  cry  for  its  mother’s 
milk,  and  for  nourishing  food,  but  none  was  ever  heard  to 
cry  for  ardent  spirits.  The  taste  is  created,  and  in  some 
instances  may  be  created  so  young,  that,  perhaps,  many 
cannot  remember  the  time  when  they  were  not  fond  of 
them. 

And  here  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
formation ,  or  creation  of  this  taste.  I  will  begin  with  the 
infant,  and  I  may  say  that  he  is  born  into  rum.  At  his 
birth,  according  to  custom,  a  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  is 
provided  ;  they  are  thought  to  be  as  necessary  as  any  thing 
else.  They  are  considered  as  indispensable  as  if  the  child 
coidd  not  be  born  without  them.  The  father  treats  his 
friends  and  his  household,  and  the  mother  partakes  with  the 
rest.  The  infant  is  fed  with  them,  as  if  he  could  not  know 
the  good  things  he  is  heir  to  without  a  taste  of  ardent  spirits. 
They  are  kept  on  hand,  and  often  given  to  him  as  medicine, 
especially  where  the  parents  are  fond  of  them  themselves.  I 
By  this  practice,  even  in  the  cradle,  his  disrelish  for  ardent 
spirits  is  done  away.  He  grows  up,  and  during  the  first: 
months  or  years  of  his  existence,  his  taste  and  his  appetite 
are  formed.  As  he  runs  about,  and  begins  to  take  notice; 
of  passing  events,  he  sees  his  father  and  friends  drink  ;j 
he  partakes,  and  grows  fond  of  them.  In  most  families,] 
ardent  spirits  are  introduced  and  used  on  every  extraordi-j 
nary  occasion.  Without  mentioning  many,  that  the  know-i 
ledge  and  experience  of  every  man  can  supply,  I  will  in¬ 
stance  only  the  case  of  visitors. 
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A  gentleman’s  friends  and  acquaintance  call  on  him.  He 
is  glad  to  see  them,  and  fashion  and  custom  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  invite  them  to  the  sideboard.  This  is  all 
done  in  his  best  style,  in  his  most  easy  and  affable  manner. 
The  best  set  of  drinking-vessels  are  brought  forward,  and 
make  quite  a  display.  The  children  of  the  family  notice 
this  ;  they  are  delighted  with  the  sight  and  the  exhibition  ; 
they  are  pleased  with  the  manners,  and  gratified  with  the 
conversation  of  the  visitors  on  the  occasion.  As  soon  as 
they  go  abroad,  they  associate  the  idea  of  drinking  with  all 
that  is  manly  and  genteel.  They  fall  into  the  custom,  and 
imitate  the  example  that  is  set  them.  Circumstances  and 
situations  expose  one  to  more  temptations  than  the  rest. 
Perhaps  his  resolution,  or  his  moral  principle,  is  not  so 
strong;  and  in  this  way,  one  out  of  twenty-five  of  those 
who  live  to  thirty  years  of  age  becomes  intemperate.  He 
becomes  so,  perhaps  not  from  any  uncommon  predisposition 
to  the  vice,  but  is  at  first  led  on  by  fashion,  and  custom, 
and  favorable  circumstances,  till  at  last  he  plunges  headlong 
into  the  vortex  of  dissipation  and  ruin.  Our  natural  dis¬ 
relish  for  ardent  spirits  is  first  done  away — a  relish  for  them 
is  then  created.  They  next  become  occasional,  next  habitual 
drinks.  The  habit  gains  strength,  till,  at  last,  the  daily 
drinker  is  swept  away  by  the  first  adverse  gale. 

It  is  on  this  principle,  and  let  the  fact  operate  as  a  cau¬ 
tion  to  those  who  need  it,  that  many  men  of  fair  unblemish¬ 
ed  characters,  who  have  made  a  temperate,  hut  habitual  use 
of  ardent  spirits  in  days  of  prosperity,  have,  on  a  change 
of  fortune,  become  notorious  drunkards ;  while  those  who 
have  refrained  in  prosperity,  have  encountered  all  the  storms 
of  adversity  unhurt.  We  frequently  hear  a  man’s  intem¬ 
perance  attributed  to  a  particular  cause,  as  loss  of  friends, 
loss  of  property,  disappointed  love,  or  ambition ;  when,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  it  would  be  seen  that  such  men  had 
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previously  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  per¬ 
haps  not  immoderately,  and  fly  to  them  on  such  events  as 
their  solace  and  support.  Intemperance  requires  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  as  much  as  law  or  physic ;  and  a  man  can  no 
more  become  intemperate  in  a  month,  than  he  can  become 
a  lawyer  or  a  physician  in  a  month.  Many  wonder  that 
certain  intemperate  men,  of  fine  talents,  noble  hearts,  and 
manly  feelings,  do  not  reform ;  but  it  is  a  greater  wonder 
that  any  ever  do.  The  evil  genius  of  intemperance  gradu¬ 
ally  preys  upon  the  strength  of  both  body  and  mind,  till 
the  victim,  when  he  is  caught,  finds,  that  although  he  was 
a  giant  once,  he  is  now  a  child.  Its  influence  is  seductive 
and  insinuating,  and  men  are  often  irretrievably  lost  before 
they  are  aware  of  it.  Let  them  beware  how  they  take  the 
first  step.  It  is  by  degrees  that  men  become  intemperate. 
No  man  ever  became  so  all  at  once — it  is  an  impossibility 
in  the  nature  of  things.  It  requires  time  to  harden  the 
heart,  to  do  away  shame,  to  blunt  the  moral  principle,  tO 
deaden  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  temper  the  body.  The 
intemperance  of  the  day  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  customs  of  society — of  genteel  and  respect¬ 
able  society.  It  is  the  common  and  ordinary  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  as  practised  in  our  towns  and  villages,  that  has 
already  peopled  them  with  drunkards,  and  which,  unless 
checked,  will  fill  them  with  drunkards.  The  degree  of  i 
temperance  that  prevails,  and  the  quantity  of  ardent  spiri 
used,  in  our  most  respectable  towns,  is  almost  incredibl 
Perhaps  some  facts  on  this  Subject  will  be  interesting. 

As  it  regards  the  degree  of  intemperance  that  prevails, 
it  may  be  safely  said,  that  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  a  common  drunkard. 
By  a  common  drunkard  is  meant  one  who  is  habitually  in¬ 
temperate,  who  is  often  intoxicated,  and  who  is  restrained 
from  intoxication  neither  by  principle  nor  shame.  Of  such 
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there  are  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  upward,  in  every  inhabited 
township.  There  is  another  class  who  are  intemperate,  and 
many  of  them  are  occasional  drunkards.  This  class  is  more 
numerous  than  the  former,  and  one  out  of  about  forty  of 
the  inhabitants  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  class.  Is  not 
this  a  horrid  state  of  society  ?  But  any  one  can  satisfy 
himself  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  by  making  the  ex¬ 
amination  himself. 

The  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  yearly  consumed  in  our 
towns,  varies  from  six  to  ten  thousand  gallons.  It  will  an¬ 
swer  the  argument  I  intend  to  draw  from  it,  to  state  the 
annual  quantity  in  this  town  to  be  six  thousand  gallons,  al¬ 
though  short  of  the  truth.  This  would  be  three  gallons  to 
every  inhabitant,  or  twenty-one  gallons  to  every  legal  voter. 
The  cost  of  this  liquid,  at  the  low  price  of  fifty  cents  per 
gallon,  will  be  three  thousand  dollars,  which  will  pay  all 
your  town,  county,  and  state  taxes  three  years,  and  is  as 
much  as  it  costs  you  to  support  and  maintain  all  your  priv¬ 
ileges,  civil,  religious,  and  literary.  In  one  hundred  years 
you  would  drink  up  all  the  town  in  ardent  spirits ;  or  it  would 
cost  just  such  a  town  as  this,  with  all  your  farms,  stock,  and 
personal  property,  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  ardent 
spirits,  at  the  present  rate  of  drinking,  only  one  hundred 
years.  But  should  the  town  continue  to  drink  as  they  now 
do  for  fifty  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  suffer  the  cost  of 
le  spirits  to  accumulate  by  simple  interest  only,  the  whole 
own,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  could  not  pay  their  rum  bills, 
t  can  be  no  consolation  that  all  other  towns  would  be  alike 
insolvent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Add  to  this  sum  the  loss  of  time 
"nd  the  waste  of  property  occasioned  by  it,  independent 
of  its  cost,  and  it  swells  the  amount  to  a  monstrous  size. 
Here  you  have  an  account  of  the  cost  of  ardent  spirits,  cal¬ 
culated  within  bounds.  At  present  there  is  a  great  com- 
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plaint  about  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  complaint 
is  doubtless  well-founded.  “Hard  times”  is  in  every  body’s 
mouth ;  but  if  you  bad  for  the  last  year  only  abstained 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  you  would  now  have  been 
independent  and  easy  in  your  circumstances.  Three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  which  you  have  paid  for  them,  divided  among 
you,  would  pay  all  the  debts  you  are  called  upon  to  pay. 
I  do  not  mean  that  no  one  wants  more  than  his  proportion 
of  this  sum,  but  there  are  some  who  want  none  of  it,  and 
who  would  circulate  it,  by  loan  or  otherwise,  among  those 
who  do  want  it,  and  it  would  relieve  the  whole  town  from 
the  distress  they  are  now  in. 

If  this  town  had  an  income  that  would  pay  all  its  taxes, 
you  would  consider  it  a  matter  of  great  joy  and  congratu¬ 
lation.  But  if  it  had  an  income  that  would  discharge  all  its 
taxes,  and  each  man,  instead  of  paying,  should  receive  the 
amount  he  now  pays,  you  would  consider  your  situation 
highly  prosperous  and  enviable.  Discontinue  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  you  have  it.  Use  none,  and  your  situ¬ 
ation,  as  a  town,  will  be  as  good,  yea,  far  better  than  if  you 
had  an  income  of  three  thousand  dollars  yearly,  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  carry  this  calculation  farther,  we  shall  find,  on 
the  principle  adopted,  that  there  are  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  2,441  common  drunkards,  and  3,663  intemperate, 
or  occasional  drunkards — in  the  whole,  6,104;  and  that  the 
state  consumes  732,483  gallons  of  ardent  spirits  annually, 
which  cost,  at  5C  cents  a  gallon,  $366,241.  In  the  United 
States,  there  would  be  96,379  common,  and  240,949  com¬ 
mon  and  occasional  drunkards ;  and  the  country  would  con¬ 
sume  annually  28,913,887  gallons  of  ardent  spirits,  which 
cost,  at  50  cents  per  gallon,  $14,456,943 — as  much  as  it 
costs  to  support  the  whole  system  of  our  national  govern¬ 
ment,  with  all  that  is  laid  out  in  improvements,  roads. 
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canals,  pensions,  etc.,  etc.,  and  is  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  Union  for  the  last  year.  It  must  he 
remembered  that  this  calculation  embraces  only  the  quantity 
and  cost  of  the  spirits,  and  is  on  the  supposition  that  this 
town  consumes  only  6,000  gallons,  at  50  cents  per  gallon, 
and  is  a  fair  criterion  for  the  state  and  nation.  As  it  regards 
this  state,  it  would  be  safe  nearly  to  double  the  quantity, 
and  to  treble  the  cost  of  the  spirits ;  and  as  it  regards  the 
nation,  it  would  be  safe  to  double  all  my  calculations.  In 
the  United  States,  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  yearly  con¬ 
sumed,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  60,000,000  gallons,  the 
cost  at  $30,000,000,  and  the  number  of  drunkards,  of  both 
kinds,  at  480,000. 

But  we  all  know,  and  it  is  common  to  remark,  that  the 
cost  of  the  article  is  comparatively  nothing  ;  that  it  hardly 
makes  an  item  in  the  calculation  of  pernicious  consequences 
resulting  from  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits.  Were  we 
to  embrace  the  usual  concomitants,  and  estimate  the  value 
of  time  lost,  the  amount  of  property  wasted,  of  disease  pro¬ 
duced,  afld  of  crime  committed,  where  ardent  spirits  are  the 
only  cause,  it  would  transcend  our  conceptions,  and  the 
imagination  would  be  lost  in  the  contemplation.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  drunkards  in  the  United  States  would  make  an  army 
as  large  as  that  with  which  Bonaparte  marched  into  Russia ; 
and  would  be  sufficient  to  defend  the  United  States  from 
the  combined  force  of  all  Europe.  Convert  our  drunkards 
into  good  soldiers,  and  one-tenth  of  them  would  redeem 
Greece  from  the  Turks.  Convert  them  into  apostles,  and 
they  would  Christianize  the  world.  And  what  are  they 
now  ?  Strike  them  from  existence,  and  who  Avould  feel  the 
loss  ?  Yes,  strike  them  from  existence,  and  the  United 
States  would  be  benefited  by  the  blow. 

But  this  is  not  half.  I  cannot  tell  you  half  the  effects 
of  ardent  spirits.  And  yet  ardent  spirits  are  said  to  be 
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useful  ana  necessary.  It  is  false !  It  is  nothing  but  the 
apology  that  love  of  them  renders  for  their  use.  There  are 
only  two  cases  in  which,  Dr.  Rush  says,  they  can  be  admin¬ 
istered  without  injury,  and  those  are  cases  of  persons  like 
to  perish,  and  where  substitutes  may  be  applied  of  equal 
effect.  What  rational  man  would  use  them,  for  the  sake  of 
these  two  possible  cases  ?  As  well  might  he  introduce  rat¬ 
tlesnakes  among  his  children,  because  their  oil  is  good  in 
diseases  with  which  they  may  possibly  be  afflicted. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are 
mentally  deranged,  I  do  not  know ;  probably  there  are 
several  thousands ;  and  it  is  ascertained,  that  one-third  of 
those  confined  in  the  insane  hospitals  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  are  rendered  insane  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
Yes,  one-third  of  the  poor,  miserable  maniacs  of  our  land, 
are  made  such  by  the  use  of  that  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  is  a  very  useful  and  necessary  article,  and  which  they 
cannot  do  without.  This  article  has  deprived  one-third  of 
the  crazy  wretches  of  our  land  of  their  reason — of  that 
which  makes  them  men — of  the  very  image  of  their  God. 

Out  of  the  number  of  the  intemperate  in  the  United 
States,  ten  thousand  die  annually  from  the  effects  of  ardent 
spirits.  And  what  a  death !  To  live  a  drunkard  is  enough ; 
but  to  die  so,  and  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  your 
angry  Judge,  only  to  hear  the  sentence,  “  Depart,  thou 
drunkard !”  Ah !  language  fails,  and  I  leave  it  to  your  - 
imagination  to  fill  up  the  horrid  picture. 

This  death  happens  in  various  ways.  Some  are  killed 
instantly ;  some  die  a  lingering,  gradual  death ;  some  com¬ 
mit  suicide  in  fits  of  intoxication ;  and  some  are  actually 
burnt  up. 

I  read  of  an  intemperate  man,  a  few  years  since,  whose 
breath  caught  fire  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  lighted  can¬ 
dle,  and  he  was  consumed.  At  the  time,  I  disbelieved  the 
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story,  but  my  reading  has  since  furnished  me  with  well  au¬ 
thenticated  cases  of  a  combustion  of  the  human  body  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Trotter  mentions  ten  such  cases, 
and  relates  them  at  length.  They  are  attended  with  all  the 
proof  we  require  to  believe  any  event.  They  are  attested 
by  living  witnesses,  examined  by  learned  men,  and  published 
in  the  journals  of  the  day  without  contradiction.  It  would 
be  unnecessary  to  relate  the  whole,  but  I  will  state  one  of 
them,  and  from  this  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  rest.  It 
is  the  case  “  of  a  woman  eighty  years  of  age,  exceedingly 
meagre,  who  had  drunk  nothing  but  ardent  spirits  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  She  was  sitting  in  her  elbow-chair,  while  her 
waiting-maid  went  out  of  the  room  for  a  few  moments.  On 
her  return,  seeing  her  mistress  on  fire,  she  immediately  gave 
an  alarm ;  and  some  people  coming  to  her  assistance,  one  of 
them  endeavored  to  extinguish  the  flames  with  his  hands, 
but  they  adhered  to  them  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  bran¬ 
dy  or  oil  on  fire.  Water  was  brought  and  thrown  on  the 
body  in  abundance,  yet  the  fire  appeared  more  violent,  and 
was  not  extinguished  till  the  whole  body  had  been  consumed. 
The  lady  was  in  the  same  place  in  which  she  sat  every  day, 
there  was  no  extraordinary  fire,  and  she  had  not  fallen.”* 

This,  with  nine  other  cases,  related  by  the  same  author, 
was  a  consumption  of  the  body  produced  by  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  The  horror  of  a  drunkard’s  death  beggars 
description.  Need  I  point  to  yonder  grave,  just  closed 
over  the  remains  of  one  who  went  from  the  cup  of  excess 
to  almost  instant  death?  You  all  know  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  One  half  the  poor  you  support  by 
taxes  and  individual  charity,  are  made  poor  by  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  in¬ 
quiry  and  examination.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
there  are  more  poor,  and  where  more  is  done  for  them  than 
#  Trotter  on  Drunkenness,  pp.  78,  79. 
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in  any  other  city  of  the  United  States,  a  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose,  ascertained  by  facts,  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  city  poor  were  reduced  to  poverty  by  intemper¬ 
ance.  This  is  also  the  case  throughout  the  Union.  And 
here  permit  me  to  state  a  case,  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

I  do  it  with  a  double  object.  I  do  it  to  show  that  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  produces  poverty  and  distress,  and  the 
disuse  of  them  restores  to  wealth  and  comfort. 

A  gentleman  in  the  city  of  Uew  York,  who  carried  on 
ship-building  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  employed  a  great 
number  of  hands  daily,  and  paid  them  all  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  nearly  to  the  same  amount,  was  struck  with  the 
difference  in  their  situations.  A  few,  and  only  a  few,  weres 
able,  from  their  wages,  to  support  their  families ;  but  these 
were  out  of  debt,  and  independent  in  their  circumstances. 
They  always  had  money  on  hand,  and  frequently  suffered 
their  wages  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  their  employer.  The 
rest  were  poor  and  harassed,  the  former  easy  and  comfort¬ 
able  in  their  circumstances,  and  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  difference.  On  inquiry  and  ex¬ 
amination,  he  found  that  those  of  them  who  were  above¬ 
board  used  no  ardent  spirits,  while  the  others  were  in  the 
constant  and  daily  use  of  them.  He  satisfied  himself  that 
this  use  of  ardent  spirits  was  the  only  cause  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  condition.  He  determined,  if  he  could,  to 
prevail  upon  them  all  to  abstain  altogether  from  their  use. 
On  a  thorough  and  parental  representation  of  the  case  to 
them,  he  succeeded,  and  they  all  agreed  to-  make  use  of 
none  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  all,  to 
a  man,  out  of  debt,  had  supported  their  families  in  better 
condition,  had  done  more  work,  destroyed  fewer  tools,  and 
were  hearty  and  robust,  and  enjoyed  better  health. 

This  fact  speaks  volumes,  and  needs  no  comment.  Adopt 
the  same  practice  in  this  town,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
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same.  “What,  drink  none?”  Yes,  I  say,  drink  none — 
one  gallon  for  this  town  is  just  four  quarts  too  much.  In 
addition  to  the  miseries  of  debt  and  poverty  which  they 
entail  upon  a  community,  they  are  the  parent  of  one  half 
the  diseases  that  prevail,  and  one  half  the  crimes  that  are 
committed.  It  is  ardent  spirits  that  fill  our  poor-houses 
and  our  jails ;  it  is  ardent  spirits  that  fill  our  penitentiaries, 
our  mad-houses,  and  our  state  prisons ;  and  it  is  ardent 
spirits  that  furnish  victims  for  the  gallows.  They  are  the 
greatest  curse  that  God  ever  inflicted  on  the  world,  and 
may  well  be  called  the  seven  vials  of  his  wrath.  They  are 
more  destructive  in  their  consequences  than  war,  plague, 
pestilence,  or  famine ;  yea,  than  all  combined.  They  are 
slow  in  their  march,  but  sure  in  their  grasp.  They  seize 
not  only  the  natural,  but  the  moral  man.  They  consign 
the  body  to  the  tomb,  and  the  soul  to  hell. 

While  on  earth,  the  victim  of  intemperance  is  as  stupid 
as  an  ass,  as  ferocious  as  a  tiger,  as  savage  as  a  bear,  as 
poisonous  as  the  asp,  as  filthy  as  the  swine,  as  fetid  as  a 
goat,  and  as  malignant  as  a  fiend.  No  matter  what  may 
be  the  original  materials  of  the  man ;  his  figure  may  pos¬ 
sess  every  grace  of  the  sculptor ;  his  mind  may  be  imbued 
with  every  art  and  science ;  he  may  be  fit  to  command  at 
the  head  of  armies,  to  sway  a  Roman  senate,  to  wield  the 
destinies  of  nations;  his  heart  may  be  the  seat  of  every 
virtue ;  but  ardent  spirits  will  strip  him  of  the  whole,  and 
convert  him  into  a  demon.  Need  I  tell  how?  Need  I 
point  out  the  change  that  ebriety  produces  in  the  moral  and 
social  affections?  Need  I  present  the  sword  red  with  a 
brother’s  blood  ?  It  was  in  a  drunken  revel  that  the  infu¬ 
riate  Alexander  slew  his  best  friend  and  most  beloved 
companion  Clytus.  And  it  was  in  a  drunken  revel  that  he 
proclaimed  himself  a  god,  and  died. 

“  But  have  not  ardent  spirits  one  good  quality,  one  re- 

Temp.  Yol. 
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deeming  virtue  ?”  None.  I  say,  none.  There  is  nothing, 
not  even  the  shadow  of  a  virtue,  to  rescue  them  from  uni¬ 
versal  and  everlasting  execration. 

“  But  they  are  good  as  a  medicine.”  No,  not  as  a 
medicine.  There  is  no  physician,  that  does  not  love  them, 
that  needs  them  in  his  practice.  There  is  no  disease  that 
they  cure  or  relieve,  that  cannot  be  cured  or  relieved  with¬ 
out  them.  They  add  to  no  man’s  health ;  they  save  no 
man’s  life.* 

It  is  impossible  to  name  a  single  good  thing  that  they 
do.  Give  them  to  the  divine ;  do  they  add  to  his  piety,  to 
his  zeal,  to  his  faithfulness,  to  his  love  of  God  or  man? 
No  ;  they  destroy  them  all.  Give  them  to  the  physician ; 
do  they  increase  his  skill,  his  power  to  discriminate  amid 
the  symptoms  of  disease,  his  judgment  to  apply  the  appro¬ 
priate  remedies,  his  kind  and  affectionate  solicitude  ?  Nay, 
verily,  they  destroy  them  all.  Give  them  to  the  legal  ad¬ 
vocate  ;  do  they  increase  his  knowledge,  his  perception  to 
discover  the  points  of  his  case,  his  readiness  to  apply  the 
evidence,  his  ability  to  persuade  a  court  and  jury?  No; 
they  destroy  them  all.  Give  them  to  the  mechanic ;  do 
they  assist  his  ingenuity,  his  judgment,  or  his  taste  ?  No ; 

*  The  writer  is  aware  that  spirits  or  alcohol  are  necessary  in 
some  preparations  of  the  chemist  and  apothecary.  But  it  is  the 
use  of  them  as  drinks  which  lie  is  combating,  and  which,  he  is 
assured  by  respectable  physicians,  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
hurtful,  in  sickness  and  in  health.  Were  they  to  exist  only  in 
the  apothecary’s  shop  in  the  state  of  alcohol,  it  would  be  all  that 
the  world  needs  of  them.  Some  physicians,  nevertheless,  may 
think  them  useful  in  two  or  three  cases  or  conditions  of  the  body ; 
but  it  is  apprehended,  that  if  they  should  discontinue  the  use  of 
them  altogether,  except  in  certain  tinctures,  etc.,  they  would  be 
as  successful  as  they  now  are.  They  are  often  used  where  they 
would  not  be,  if  they  were  not  the  most  common  diing  that  could 
be  found. 
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they  destroy  them  all.  Give  them  to  the  laborer ;  do  they 
add  to  his  strength  ?  Do  they  enable  him  to  bear  fatigue, 
to  endure  heat  and  cold?  Can  he  do  more  work,  or  do  it 
better  ?  No  ;  they  are  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  They  reduce 
his  strength,  weaken  his  frame,  make  him  more  susceptible 
to  heat  and  cold,  disorganize  his  whole  system,  and  unfit 
him  for  labor. 

“  But  there  are  some  men,”  say  you,  “  who  use  ardent 
spirits,  and  who  get  along  very  well.”  Admitted.  They 
endure  it.  So  there  are  some  men  who  get  along  very  well 
with  poor  health  and  feeble  constitutions.  Are  poor  health 
and  feeble  constitutions,  therefore,  no  evils  ?  Is  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  such  to  be  attributed  to  them  ?  As  much  as  is  that 
of  the  former  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Was  ever  a  man 
made  rich  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits?  Never;  but  mill¬ 
ions  have  been  made  beggars  by  it. 

Yet  some  say,  they  feel  letter  by  drinking  ardent  spirits. 
Let  us  examine  this  excuse.  It  is  nothing  but  an  excuse, 
and  he  who  loves  rum  and  is  ashamed  to  own  it,  says  he 
feels  better  to  drink  it.  Let  us  inquire  how.  Are  they 
conducive  to  health  ?  On  this  subject  let  the  physician 
decide.  One,  as  great  as  this  country  has  produced,  Dr. 
Rush,  says  that  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits  usually 
produces  the  following  diseases  :  A  loss  of  appetite,  sickness 
at  the  stomach,  obstruction  of  the  liver,  jaundice  and  dropsy, 
hoarseness  and  a  husky  cough,  which  often  ends  in  con¬ 
sumption,  diabetes,  redness  and  eruptions  of  the  skin,  a 
fetid  breath,  frequent  and  disgusting  belchings,  epilepsy, 
gout,  and  madness.  This  is  the  train  of  diseases  produced 
by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  usual,  natural,  and 
legitimate  consequences  of  their  use.  And  now,  I  ask,  can 
that  which,  of  its  own  nature,  produces  these  diseases, 
make  a  man  feel  better  ?  Reason  might  answer ;  and  were 
she  on  her  throne,  uninfluenced  and  unbiassed  by  the  love  of 
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ardent  spirits,  she  would  unequivocally  answer,  No.  And  we 
find  that  those  who  say  they  feel  better  to  drink  ardent  spirits, 
are  those  who  are  in  health,  but  love  rum,  and  it  gratifies 
their  appetite,  and  this  is  what  they  mean  by  feeling  better. 

I  will  examine  for  a  moment  the  effect,  the  immediate 
effect  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  man.  I  will  take  a  man  in 
health,  and  give  him  a  glass  of  ardent  spirits.  The  effect 
is,  to  produce  mental  derangement  and  false  notions  and 
conceptions.  But  one  glass  will  not  have  much  effect.  I 
will  give  him  another,  and,  if  he  loves  rum,  he  feels  better ; 
another,  and  he  feels  better ;  another,  better  yet.  By  this 
time  he  has  got  to  feel  pretty  well ;  quite  happy.  He  has 
no  fear  or  shame.  He  can  curse,  and  swear,  and  break 
things.  “  He  is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils.” 
He  fears  no  consequences,  and  can  accomplish  impossibili¬ 
ties.  If  he  is  a  cripple,  he  fancies  he  can  dance  like  a  satyr ; 
if  he  is  slow  and  unwieldy,  he  can  run  like  a  hart ;  if  he  is 
weak  and  feeble  in  strength,  he  can  lift  like  Samson,  and 
fight  like  Hercules ;  if  he  is  poor  and  pennyless,  he  is  rich 
as  Croesus  on  his  throne,  and  has  money  to  lend.  This  is 
all  a  correct  representation.  It  is  what  happens  universally 
with  the  drunkard.  I  know  one  man  who  is  intemperate, 
who  is  poor,  and  never  known  to  have  five  dollars  at  a  time, 
who,  when  he  is  intoxicated,  has  often,  and  does  usually, 
offer  to  lend  me  a  thousand  dollars.  Poor,  miserable,  and 
deluded  man !  But  he  feels  well ;  he  is  one  of  those  who 
feel  better  to  drink.  He  is  mentally  deranged ;  his  imagi¬ 
nation  is  disordered.  He  fancies  bliss,  and  felicity,  and 
plenty,  and  abundance,  which  do  not  exist ;  and  he  awakes 
to  misery,  and  poverty,  and  shame,  and  contempt.  Yet 
this  is  the  exact  feeling  of  all  those  who  feel  better  to  drink 
spirits.  He  who  drinks  but  a  glass,  has  not  the  same  de¬ 
gree,  but  precisely  the  same  kind  of  feeling  with  the  one  I 
have  described. 
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And  this  is  all — this  is  all  that  rum  does  to  make  a  man 
feel  better.  If  his  wife  and  children  are  starving,  he  feels 
it  not.  He  feels  better.  If  Iris  affairs  are  going  to  ruin,  or 
are  already  plunged  into  ruin,  he  is  not  sensible  to  his  con¬ 
dition.  If  his  house  is  on  fire,  he  sings  the  maniac’s  song, 
and  regards  it  not.  He  feels  better. 

Let  him  who  likes  this  better  feeling  enjoy  it.  Enjoy 
it,  did  I  say?  No.  Reclaim  him,  if  possible.  Convince 
him  that  he  labors  under  a  delusion.  Restore  him  to  truth, 
and  to  reason ;  banish  the  cup  from  his  mouth,  and  change 
the  brute  into  the  man. 

And  now,  need  any  more  be  said  to  persuade  mankind 
to  abandon  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ?  the  appalling  facts, 
in  relation  to  them,  are  known  to  all.  Experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  teach  us  that  they  are  the  source  of  ruin,  and 
misery,  and  squalid  wretchedness,  in  a  thousand  shapes. 
They  are  the  three-headed  monster ;  they  are  the  G-orgons 
with  then-  thousand  snakes ;  then-  name  is  Legion.  And 
shall  I  yet  find  advocates  for  their  use  ?  Will  this  enlight¬ 
ened  community  yet  say,  they  are  useful  and  necessary  ? 
All  those  who  have  used  them,  and  discontinued  the  use  of 
them,  say  they  are  totally  unnecessary  and  useless.  We 
see  that  those  who  live  without  them  enjoy  more  happiness 
and  better  health  than  those  who  use  them— that  they  live 
longer  lives.  But  oh,  the  folly,  the  stupidity,  and  the  de¬ 
lusion  of  rum-drinkers ! 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  effects  and  conse¬ 
quences  that  I  have  mentioned,  result  from  the  abuse,  and 
not  from  the  proper  and  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits ; 
and  that  on  many  occasions,  in  small  quantities,  they  are 
useful.  Let  us  examine  the  circumstances  and  occasions 
when  they  are  said  to  be  necessary  ;  and  perhaps  I  cannot 
do  it  better  than  in  the  words  of  another. 

“  They  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  very  cold  weather. 

21* 
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This  is  far  from  being  true ;  for  the  temporary  heat  they 
produce  is  always  succeeded  by  a  greater  disposition  in  the 
body  to  be  affected  by  cold.  Warm  dresses,  a  plentiful 
meal  just  before  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  eating  occasion¬ 
ally  a  cracker  or  any  other  food,  is  a  much  more  durable 
method  of  preserving  the  heat  of  the  body  in  cold  weather.” 
In  confirmation  of  this,  the  case  of  the  vessel  wrecked  off 
the  harbor  of  Newburyport,  a  few  years  since,  may  be  ad¬ 
duced.  On  an  intensely  cold  night,  when  all  the  men  of 
that  vessel  were  in  danger  of  freezing  to  death,  the  master 
advised  them  to  drink  no  ardent  spirits.  He  told  them,  if 
they  did,  they  must  surely  freeze.  Some  took  his  advice, 
while  others,  notwithstanding  his  most  earnest  entreaties, 
disregarded  it.  The  result  was,  that  of  those  who  used  the 
spirits,  some  lost  their  hands,  some  their  feet,  and  some 
perished ;  while  the  rest  survived  unhurt. 

“  They  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  very  warm  weather. 
Experience  proves  that  they  increase,  instead  of  lessening 
the  effects  of  heat  upon  the  body,  and  thereby  expose  it  to 
diseases  of  all  kinds.  Even  in  the  warm  climate  of  the 
West  Indies,  Dr.  Bell  asserts  this  to  be  true.  Rum,  says 
this  author,  whether  used  habitually,  moderately,  or  in 
excessive  quantities,  always  diminishes  the  strength  of  the 
body,  and  renders  man  more  susceptible  to  disease,  and  unfit 
for  any  service  in  which  vigor  or  activity  is  required.  As 
well  might  we  throw  oil  into  a  house,  the  roof  of  which  was 
on  fire,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flames  from  extending  to  its 
inside,  as  pour  ardent  spirits  into  the  stomach,  to  lessen  the 
effects  of  a  hot  sun  upon  the  skin.”  And  here  permit  me 
to  add,  that  they  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  cold  weather 
to  warm,  and  in  warm  weather  to  cool.  The  bare  state¬ 
ment  of  the  argument  on  these  two  points  confounds  itself. 

“Nor  do  ardent  spirits  lessen  the  effects  of  hard  labor 
upon  the  body.  Look  at  the  horse,  with  every  muscle  of 
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his  body  swelled  from  morning  till  night,  in  a  plough  or  a 
team.  Does  he  make  signs  for  a  glass  of  spirits,  to  enable 
him  to  cleave  the  ground  or  climb  a  hill  ?  No ;  he  requires 
nothing  but  cold  water  and  substantial  food.  There  is  no 
nourishment  in  ardent  spirits.  The  strength  they  produce 
in  labor  is  of  a  transient  nature,  and  is  always  followed  by 
a  sense  of  weakness  and  fatigue.”* 

Some  people,  nevertheless,  pretend  that  ardent  spirits 
add  to  their  strength,  and  increase  their  muscular  powers  ; 
but  this  is  all  a  delusion.  They  think  they  are  strong  when 
they  are  weak.  Rum  makes  them  boast,  and  that  is  all. 
The  truth  is,  it  weakens  them  in  body,  but  strengthens 
them  in  imagination.  Was  not  one  reason  why  Samson  was 
forbidden  by  the  angel  of  God  to  drink  either  wine  or  strong- 
drink,  that  he  might  thus  increase  and  preserve  his  strength  ? 
When  you  hear  a  man  telling  how  strong  rum  makes  him, 
you  may  be  sure  he  is  weak,  both  in  body  and  mind. 

There  is  one  other  occasion  for  using  ardent  spirits, 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  examine.  They  are  said  to  be 
necessary  to  keep  off  the  contagion  of  disease,  and  are 
recommended  to  attendants  upon  the  sick.  But  the  united 
testimony  of  all  physicians  proves,  that  the  intemperate  are 
first  attacked  by  epidemic  disorders.  This  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  the  case  in  the  southern  states,  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  Experience  also  proves  that  those  attendants  upon 
the  sick,  who  refrain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  escape, 
while  those  who  use  them  are  swept  away.  If  facts  could 
convince,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  would  be  abolished.  But 
the  love  of  rum  is  stronger  on  the  human  mind  than  the 
truth  of  Heaven. 

If,  then,  ardent  spirits  are  not  necessary  in  sickness ;  if 
they  do  not  prevent  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold ;  if  they 
do  not  add  to  our  strength,  and  enable  us  to  perform  more 

*  Dr.  Rush. 
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labor  ;  when  are  they  necessary  ?  Why,  people  in  health 
say,  they  want  to  drink  them  now  and  then — they  do  them 
good.  What  good  ?  If  they  are  well,  why  do  they  need 
them  ?  F or  nothing  but  to  gratify  the  taste,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  feeling-  of  intoxication  and  derangement,  slight  in  its 
degree  when  moderately  used,  as  they  are  by  such  people, 
but  the  character  of  the  feeling  is  no  less  certain.  It  is  the 
same  feeling  that  induces  the  drunkard  to  drink.  One  man 
takes  a  glass  to  do  him  good,  to  make  him  feel  better;  an¬ 
other  wants  two  ;  another  three  ;  another  six ;  and  by  this 
time  he  is  intoxicated,  and  he  never  feels  well  till  he  is  so. 
He  has  the  same  feeling  with  the  man  who  drinks  a  single 
glass,  but  more  of  it ;  and  that  man  who,  in  health,  drinks 
one  glass  to  make  him  feel  better,  is  just  so  much  of  a 
drunkard  ;  one-sixth,  if  it  takes  six  glasses  to  intoxicate 
him.  He  has  one-sixth  of  the  materials  of  a  drunkard  in 
his  constitution. 

But  it  is  this  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  that  produces 
all  the  excess.  It  is  this  which  paves  the  way  to  downright 
and  brutal  intoxication.  Abolish  the  ordinary  and  temper¬ 
ate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  there  would  not  be  a  drunkard 
in  the  country.  He  who  advises  men  not  to  drink  to  excess, 
may  lop  off  the  branches ;  he  who  advises  them  to  drink 
only  on  certain  occasions,  may  fell  the  trunk ;  but  he  who 
tells  them  not  to  drink  at  all,  strikes  and  digs  deep  for  the 
root  of  the  hideous  vice  of  intemperance ;  and  this  is  the 
only  course  to  pursue.  It  is  this  temperate  use  of  ardent 
spoirits  that  must  be  discontinued.  They  must  be  no  longer 
necessary  when  friends  call,  when  we  go  to  the  store  to 
trade,  to  the  tavern  to  transact  business,  when  we  travel 
the  road  on  public  days — in  fact,  they  must  cease  to  be 
fashionable  and  customary  drinks.  Do  away  the  fashion 
and  custom  that  attend  their  use,  and  change  the  tone  of 
public  feeling,  so  that  it  will  be  thought  disgraceful  to  use 
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tliem  as  they  are  now  used  by  the  most  temperate  and  re¬ 
spectable  men,  and  an  end  is  for  ever  put  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  beastly  disease  of  intoxication.  Let  those  who  can¬ 
not  be  reclaimed  from  intemperance  go  to  ruin,  and  the 
quicker  the  better,  if  you  regard  only  the  public  good ;  but 
save  the  rest  of  our  population ;  save  yourselves ;  save 
your  children  !  Raise  not  up  an  army  of  drunkards  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  places.  Purify  your  houses.  They  contain  the 
plague  of  death ;  the  poison  that,  in  a  few  years,  will  ren¬ 
der  some  of  your  little  ones  what  the  miserable  wretches 
that  you  see  staggering  the  streets  are  now.  And  who,  I 
ask,  would  not  do  it  ?  What  father,  who  knew  that  one 
of  his  sons  that  he  loves  was,  in  a  few  years,  to  be  what 
hundreds  you  can  name  are  now,  would  hesitate,  that 
he  might  save  him,  to  banish  intoxicating  drinks  from  his 
premises  for  ever? 

But  if  all  will  do  it,  he  is  saved ;  and  he  who  contrib¬ 
utes  but  a  mite  in  this  work  of  God,  deserves  the  everlast¬ 
ing  gratitude  of  the  republic.  If  the  names  of  a  Brainerd, 
of  a  Swartz,  of  a  Buchanan,  have  been  rendered  immortal 
by  their  efforts  to  convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  the 
names  of  those  men  who  shall  succeed  in  converting  Chris¬ 
tians  to  temperance  and  sobriety,  should  be  written  in  letters 
of  ever-during  gold,  and  appended  by  angels  in  the  temple 
of  the  living  God.  The  sum  of  their  benevolence  would 
be  exceeded  only  by  His,  who  came  down  from  heaven  for 
man’s  redemption.  Then  banish  it ;  this  is  the  only  way  to 
save  your  children.  As  long  as  you  keep  ardent  spirits  in 
your  houses,  as  long  as  you  drink  it  yourselves,  as  long  as 
it  is  polite  and  genteel  to  sip  the  intoxicating  bowl,  so  long 
society  will  remain  just  what  it  is  now,  and  so  long  drunk¬ 
ards  will  spring  from  your  loins,  and  so  long  drunkards 
will  wear  your  names  to  future  generations.  And  there 
is  no  other  way  given  under  heaven,  whereby  man  can 
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be  saved  from  tbe  vice  of  intemperance,  but  that  of  total 

abstinence. 

And,  if  ardent  spirits  are  tbe  parent  of  all  tbe  poverty, 
and  disease,  and  crime,  and  madness,  that  I  have' named, 
and  if  they  produce  no  good,  what  rational  man  will  use 
them  ?  If  be  loves  bimself,  be  will  not ;  if  be  loves  his 
children,  be  will  not ;  and  as  Hamilcar  brought  Hannibal  to 
tbe  altar,  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  made  him  swear  eternal 
hatred  to  the  Romans,  so  every  parent  should  bring  his 
children  to  the  altar,  and  make  them  swear,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  eternal  hatred  to  ardent  spirits.  He  should  teach 
them  by  precept  and  example.  He  should  instil  into  his 
children  a  hatred  of  ardent  spirits,  as  much  as  he  does  of 
falsehood  and  of  theft.  He  should  no  more  suffer  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  drink  a  little,  than  he  does  to  lie  a  little,  and  to  steal 
a  little. 

And  what  other  security  have  you  for  your  children, 
or  for  yourselves?  Yes,  for  yourselves.  I  knew  a  man 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  rvas  as  temperate  as  any  of  you ; 
was  as  respectable  as  any  of  you,  as  learned  as  any  of  you, 
and  as  useful  in  life  as  any  of  you ;  I  have  heard  him  from 
the  sacred  desk  again  and  again ;  but  by  the  same  use  of 
ardent  spirits  that  most  men  justify  and  advocate,  under 
the  mistaken  notion -that  they  were  beneficial  to  him,  he  has 
at  last  fallen  the  victim  of  intemperance.  And  this  is  not 
a  solitary  example.  I  had  almost  said,  it  is  a  common  ex¬ 
ample.  I  could  easily  add  to  the  number. 

And  now,  what  security  have  you  for  yourselves  ?  You 
have  none  but  in  the  course  I  have  recommended.  If  it  is  j 
necessary  for  the  intemperate  man  to  write  on  every  vessel 
containing  ardent  spirits,  “  Taste  not,  touch  not,  handle 
not,”  and  to  brand  them  as  full  of  the  very  wrath  of  God, 
it  is  also  necessary  for  the  temperate  man  to  do  so,  to  save 
himself  from  intemperance. 
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But  the  difficulty  on  this  subject  is  to  convince  men  of 
their  individual  danger ;  that  intemperance  stands  at  their 
own  doors,  and  is  knocking  for  an  entrance  into  their  own 
houses  *  that  they  and  their  children  are  the  victims  that  he 
-seeks. 

But  if  the  places  of  the  present  generation  of  drunkards 
are  to  be  supplied,  whence  will  the  victims  come  but  from 
your  own  children  ?  And  who  knows  but  that  the  infant 
the  mother  is  now  dandling  upon  her  knee,  and  pressing  to 
her  bosom,  however  lovely  he  may  appear,  however  re¬ 
spectable  and  elevated  she  is,  will  be  selected  to  be  one  of 
that  degraded,  and  squalid,  and  filthy  class  that,  in  her  old 
age,  will  walk  the  streets  as  houseless,  hopeless,  and  aban¬ 
doned  drunkards?  You  have  no  security,  no  assurance. 

But  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  wretches  whom  we  see 
and  have  described  were  always  so ;  that  they  were  out  of 
miserable  and  degraded  families  ;  and  that  they  are  walking- 
in  the  road  in  which  they  were  born.  But  this  is  not  so. 
Among  the  number  may  be  found  a  large  proportion  who 
were  as  lovely  in  their  infancy,  as  promising  in  their  youth, 
and  as  useful  in  early  life,  as  your  own  children,  and  have 
become  drunkards — I  repeat  it,  and  never  let  it  be  forgot¬ 
ten — have  become  drunkards  by  the  temperate,  moderate,  and 
habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits,  just  as  you  use  them  now. 
Were  it  not  for  this  use  of  ardent  spirits,  we  should  not 
now  hear  of  drunken  senators  and  drunken  magistrates ;  of 
drunken  lawyers  and  drunken  doctors  ;  churches  would  not 
now  be  mourning  over  drunken  ministers  and  drunken 
members ;  parents  would  not  be  weeping  over  drunken 
children,  wives  over  drunken  husbands,  husbands  over 
drunken  wives,  and  angels  over  a  drunken  world. 

Then  cease.  No  longer  use  that  which  is  the  source  of 
infinite  mischief,  without  one  redeeming  benefit ;  which  has 
entailed  upon  you,  upon  your  children,  and  upon  society. 
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woes  unnumbered  and  unutterable.  Banish  it  from  your 
houses:  it  can  be  done.  You  have  only  to  will,  and  it  is 
effected.  Use  it  not  at  home.  Let  it  never  be  found  to 
pollute  your  dwellings.  Give  it  not  to  your  friends  or  to 
your  workmen.  Touch  it  not  yourselves,  and  suffer  not 
your  children  to  touch  it ;  and  let  it  be  a  part  of  your 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  that  you  and  your  children 
may  be  saved  from  intemperance,  as  much  as  from  famine, 
from  sickness,  and  from  death. 


Reader,  have  you  perused  this  pamphlet ;  and  are  you 
still  willing  to  drink,  use,  or  sell  this  soul- destroying  poison  ? 
If  so — if  you  are  willing  to  risk  your  own  soul,  disgrace 
your  friends,  and  ruin  your  children  by  this  fell  destroyer, 
then  go  on ;  but  remember,  that  to  the  drunkard  is  allotted 
the  “  blackness  of  darkness  and  despair  for  ever.”  But  if 
not — if  you  feel  the  magnitude  of  the  evil ;  if  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  something  to  correct  it,  sit  not  down  in  hopeless 
silence,  but  arouse  to  action ;  “  resist  the  devil,  and  he  will 
flee  from  you not  only  banish  it  from  your  houses,  but 
from  your  stores,  your  shops,  your  farms ;  give  it  not  to 
your  workmen  ;  refuse  to  employ  those  who  use  it ;  invite, 
entreat,  conjure  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  refrain  wholly 
from  the  use  of  it ;  never  forgetting  that  the  day  of  final 
account  is  at  hand ;  that  what  we  do  for  Christ,  and  for  the 
good  of  our  fellow-men,  must  be  done  soon ;  and  that  those 
who  sacrifice  interest  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  and  who 
are  instrumental  in  turning  men  from  then-  errors,  shall  not 
lose  their  reward. 

This  address  was  originally  delivered  before  a  large  public 
meeting  in  Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  Jan.  8,  1827. 
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with  the  motives  and  encouragements  held  up  to  him  by 
his  kind  and  good  wife,  induced  him  to  make  a  solemn  vow, 
“  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would  never  again  drink  any 
thing  stronger  than  beer,  unless  prescribed  for  him  as  a 
medicine  by  a  physician.”  He  regarded  the  vow,  became 
sober,  and  apparently  religious,  and  for  several  years  sus¬ 
tained  the  character  of  a  devout  man.  At  length  he  lost, 
'by  degrees,  his  religious  sensibility,  grew  dull  and  stupid, 
heedless  alike  of  religious  duty  and  of  the  daily  attentions 
to  business  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  family,  and 
eventually  died  besotted  with  rum.  When  warned  of  his 
danger,  soon  after  it  was  known  that  he  had  returned  to  his 
cups,  he  assigned  as  a  reason,  the  'prescription  of  a  physi¬ 
cian,  which  was  made  on  his  application  for  relief  from  mild 
dyspepsia.  Dr.  Mussey. 


An  able  and  accurate  writer  subjoins  the  following 
Bill  to  an  article  on  the  Cost  of  Intemperance  • 

The  People  of  the  United  States  to  Intemperance,  Dr. 


1.  To  56,000,000  gallons  of  spirit  per  year,  at  50 

cents  per  gallon, .  $28,000,000 

2.  To  1,344,000,000  hours  of  time  wasted  by 

drunkards,  at  4  cents  per  hour,  ....  53,760,000 

3.  To  the  support  of  150,000  paupers,  .  .  .  7,500,000 

4.  To  losses  by  depravity  of  45,000  criminals— 

unknown,  hut  immense. 

5.  To  the  disgrace  and  misery  of  1,000,000  per¬ 

sons,  relatives  of  drunkards — incalculable. 


6  and  7.  To  the  ruin  of  at  least  30,000,  and 
probably  48,000  souls  annually — infinite! 
unspeakable ! 

3.  To  loss  by  the  premature  death  of  30,000  per¬ 


sons  in  the  prime  of  life, .  30,000,000 

).  To  losses  from  the  carelessness  and  misman¬ 
agement  of  intemperate  seamen,  agents, 
etc.,  etc. — unknown,  hut  very  great. 

Certain  pecuniary  loss,  in  round  numbers,  $120,000,000 


To  which  add  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  9th 
items, 


Total, 


28  PAGES.] 
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Thus  it  appears  that,  independently  of  items  which  can¬ 
not  be  estimated,  our  country  pays  or  loses  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  by 
intemperance  !  This  sum  is  five  times  as  large  as  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  United  States’  government — it  would  pay  off  our 
national  debt  in  six  months — it  would  build  twelve  such 
canals  as  the  Grand  Erie  and  Hudson  Canal  every  year — it 
would  support  a  navy  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great 
Britain — it  is  sixty  times  as  much  as  the  aggregate  income 
of  all  the  principal  religious  charitable  societies  in  Europe 
and  America — it  would  supply  every  family  on  the  .earth 
with  a  Bible  in  eight  months — it  would  support  a  missionary 
or  teacher  among  every  two  thousand  souls  on  the  globe ! 
How  prosperous  might  this  country  be — what  blessings 
might  it  confer  upon  the  world,  if  it  were  only  relieved 
from  the  curse  of  intemperance  ! 


SIGNS  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

1.  If  you  have  set  times,  days,  or  places,  for  indulging 

yourself  in  drinking  ardent  spirits.  i 

2.  If  you  find  yourself  continually  inventing  excuses  for  f 
drinking,  or  avail  yourself  of  every  little  catch  and  circum-  | 
stance  among  your  companions  to  bring  out  a  “  treat.” 

3.  If  you  find  the  desire  of  strong  drink  returning  daily, 
and  at  stated  hours. 

4.  If  you  drink  in  secret,  because  you  are  unwilling  your 
friends  or  the  world  should  know  how  much  you  drink. 

5.  If  you  are  accustomed  to  drink,  when  opportunities 
present,  as  much  as  you  can  bear  without  public  tokens  of 
inebriation. 

6.  If  you  find  yourself  always  irritated  when  efforts  are 
made  to  suppress  intemperance,  and  moved,  by  some  in¬ 
stinctive  impulse,  to  make  opposition. 

7.  Redness  of  eyes,  with  a  full  red  countenance,  and 
tremor  of  the  hand,  especially  when  connected  with  irrita¬ 
bility,  petulance,  and  violent  anger. 
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